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Excelsior, Jr., were great favorites. Pursuing
the American humorous tradition, he disported
himself, also, as a crackerhox philosopher and
commentator on public affairs. In the late six-
ties, when he was at the height of his popularity,
he drew a salary of $1,000 a week and was as
well known as P. T. Barnum. Circus-folk still
think of him as the greatest of American clowns
and remember him as an honest and kindly man,
and a born wag.

He was married three times and made his
home, from 1853 to 1875, in Girard, Pa., where
he wintered his circus and erected a Civil War
monument at his own expense. He gave away
his money lavishly and was particularly addicted
to building churches for negroes. He made and
lost three fortunes. His title of Colonel was con-
ferred on him, honoris causa, by Zachary Taylor.
In 1868 he convinced himself that the Presidency
was within his grasp and began a campaign for
the Republican nomination. More than one
small-town editor took him seriously, but the
boom did not go far. A few years later his heavy
drinking began to tell on him; he could not be
depended upon to keep his engagements, and he
lost the respect of his associates. In 1878 he
"reformed" and became a Temperance lecturer,
but the water pitcher before him on the lecturer's
desk frequently held gin. He made his last circus
tour in 1885. For the rest of his life he lived
with relatives at Long Branch, N. J., where he
died after fifteen years of complete obscurity.

[M. W. Brown, The Life of Dan Rice (Long Branch,
N. J., 1901) is a large, inchoate collection of materials,
some of it purporting to be written by Rice himself.
See also: Applctons* Ann, Cyc.,, 1900; John Miller,
Hist, of Erie County, Pa. (1909), I, 470-72; H. W.
Root, The Ways of the Circus-t Being the Memories and
Adventures of George Conklin (1921) ; E. C. May, The
Circus from Rome to Ringling (1932).] Q jj. G.

RICE, DAVID (Dec. 29,1733-June 18, 1816),
clergyman, father of Presbyterianism in Ken-
tucky, was born in Hanover County, Va,, the
son of David Rice, a poor but highly respected
farmer; and the grandson of Thomas Rice, an
Englishman of Welsh extraction, who emigrated
to Virginia at an early date. Upon a return trip
to England, to inherit an estate, he was either
murdered or lost at sea and was never heard of
again. Both the younger David's parents were
members of the Established Church, and both
were opposed to slavery, the father for economi-
cal and the mother for moral purposes. While
still very young, David came under Presbyterian
influences, including the preaching of Dr. Sam-
uel Davies \_q.v.~], and at about the age of twenty
united with the Presbyterian Church. Deciding
to study for the ministry, he began his classical
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studies under Rev. John Todd, a Presbyterian
minister. When, in 1759, Davies became presi-
dent of the College of New Jersey, Rice entered
the junior class there and graduated in 1761.
Returning to Virginia, he studied theology under
Todd, and was licensed to preach by the Hanover
Presbytery in 1762. Fie at once entered upon
evangelistic work in Virginia and North Caro-
lina, but late in 1763 settled in Hanover, Va.,
where he was ordained in December of that year.
In the meantime he had married Mary Blair,
daughter of Rev. Samuel Blair [q.v.'] of Penn-
sylvania, by whom, he had six sons and five
daughters.

For four or five years he served the group of
churches in Hanover County which had formerly
been cared for by Samuel Davies, and also did a
notable work among the slaves. He was a pio-
neer by nature and was always seeking work of
the pioneer type. In 1769 he moved from Han-
over to Bedford County, near the Peaks of Otter,
and did mission work in that vicinity for a dozen
or more years. In 1783 he moved to Kentucky,
settled in Mercer County, and preached at Dan-
ville, Cane Run, Forks of Dick's River, and
other points. Fifteen years later he went to
Green County in southern Kentucky, where he
continued his missionary labors. Later on he
visited many parts of Kentucky and Ohio, where-
ever he went organizing churches until he came
to be known as the father of Presbyterianism in
Kentucky. He was always interested in educa-
tion. Before he left Virginia he helped to found
Hampden-Sydney College. Soon after he reached
Kentucky he began to establish schools, and he
was one of the promoters of Transylvania Uni-
versity at Lexington, Ky. Always busy with his
pen, he was the author of many newspaper arti-
cles, pamphlets, and printed sermons. Among
his publications were An Essay on Baptism
(1789), Slavery Inconsistent with Justice and
Good Policy (1792), Sermon (1802) preached
at the erection of the Synod of Kentucky, An
Epistle to the Citizens of Kentucky, Professing
Christianity; Especially . . . Presbyterians
(1805), and A Second Epistle . . . (1808).

Rice was elected a member of the convention
(1792) which framed the constitution of Ken-
tucky, and took an active part in its proceedings.
He endeavored to write an article into the con-
stitution providing for the gradual emancipation
of slaves, but it was defeated. In this connection
he said: "Holding men in Slavery is the Na-
tional vice of Virginia; and while a part of that
State we were partakers of the guilt. As a sepa-
rate State we are just now come to birth, and
it depends upon our free choice whether we shall
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